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A Social History of Garlic 








Michael Loo 


Ne common food is at once so revered, so reviled as the garlic 
clove. One of the earliest known cultivated crops, records on garlic reach 
back over five thousand years. Garlic farming may have started, like much 
else, in the Fertile Crescent, whence it spread through the ancient world. 
By classical times it was well established. The Egyptians thought it 
fostered strength and fed it to the workers who built the Pyramids. Pliny 
touted its health benefits. And the Romans, associating it with Mars, gave 
it to soldiers to bolster courage. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
stationed breath police outside their temples who sniffed worshippers; 
anyone with garlic on his breath was turned away, this despite the 
approval of Hippocrates, their great physician. 

By the Middle Ages garlic had acquired a reputation even in 
northern Europe. Chaucer’s Summoner enjoyed garlic along with onions 
and red wine. Cultural historian Odile Redon, author of The Medieval 
Kitchen, says “Garlic was by no 
means banned from the aristocratic 
table, so long as it was moderated 
through careful preparation: in 
other contexts, its odor signified 
‘peasant. ”” 

Through the years, it appears 
that the more puritanical 
commentators railed against garlic— 
from Muhammad, who is said to 
have frowned on its use, to 
Victorian-era cookbooks, where 
there is scant reference to garlic 
aside from Mrs. Beeton’s 
description of it as “offensive.” 

In the United States, garlic 
appears from earliest times to have 
borne a cultural stigma. Amelia 
Simmons, in 1796, said that 
“garlicks, tho’ used by the French, 
are better adapted to the uses of 





Rocambole garlic, by Jim Anderson, 
from the book Growing Great Garlic, 
by Ron Enbgland 
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News from 
Schlesinger Library 





Marilène Altieri 


Tis culinary collections at 
Schlesinger Library have a newly renovated 
home and a new Curator. Last fall, as 
hammers and saws rang out next door, I 
joined the staff of Schlesinger in their 
temporary quarters in Agassiz Hall and 
began what I hope will be a long and 
fulfilling relationship with the marvelous 
book collections here. But with the 
collections in remote storage during the 
renovations, I could only imagine the 
wonders that awaited me. I’m delighted to 
tell you that Schlesinger Library has now 
reopened and the collections are now 
accessible to researchers (and to me!) in a 
splendid setting. 

The renovations were literally top-to- 
bottom on all five floors of the building, 
and have turned Schlesinger into a state- 
of-the-art special-collections facility. Fully 
climate-controlled and furnished with 
enhanced levels of security, the building 
now better serves the needs of researchers, 
staff, and collections. The highlight of the 
building is the Carol K. Pforzheimer ?31 
Reading Room, a beautiful bright and airy 
space with two-story-high windows, 
accommodating three times the number of 
readers as our previous space. It is 
equipped with handsome tables fitted with 
Internet connections, appropriate lighting, 
and pull-out laptop boards, and also offers 
wireless Internet access. Evoking the old 


(continued on page 11) 
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The goals of the Radcliffe Culinary Friends are 
to collect, catalog, and preserve a major 
collection of books and periodicals related to 
food; to make known these resources to all 
interested people; and to provide a forum for 
discussion about the history of food and the 
study of food in society. 

The Schlesinger Library Culinary Collection at 
the Radcliffe Institute for Advanced Study 
includes nearly 15,000 works in the fields of 
cookery, gastronomy, domestic management, and 
the history of cooking, as well as related reference 
works. The books, which date from the 16th 
century to the present, represent the cuisines of 
all nations. They include many voluntary- 
association cookbooks as well as classics of 
European and American cooking. Reader printers 
may be used with old or fragile volumes that are 
available on microfilm. 

When the university is in session, the Library is 
open from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday all year except on official holidays and 
during the week between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. Wednesday hours are extended to 8 
p.m. when the University is in session. Call to 
check hours (617) 495-8647. 














The Oxford Encyclopedia of 
Food and Drink in America 


Andrew F. Smith, Editor in Chief (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2004, 2 Volumes, $25 








W. wish to call our readers’ attention to this new 
reference work, The Oxford Encyclopedia of Food and Drink in 
America, published in 2004. Andrew Smith, editor in chief, has 
spoken on several occasions to the Culinary Historians of Boston 
and contributed to these pages. More than a few of our own 
CHB members supplied essays (all signed), illustrations, and 
other contributions essential to these two volumes. 

This ambitious project organizes a vast amount of material 
and further establishes culinary history as a discipline in its own 
right. Squarely American in focus, the encyclopedia emphasizes 
the social and popular history of food and includes information 
on its commercial and corporate aspects. Readers will find the 
appendixes invaluable for their listings of food and drink 
bibliographies, periodicals, web sites, library collections, 
museums, organizations, and festivals; also the topical outline of 
entries and the directory of contributors (where you can see just 
what our members wrote). 

This newest culinary reference work complements Alan 
Davidson’s Oxford Encyclopedia of Food (reviewed in our Autumn 
2000 issue); also The Cambridge World History of Food, edited by 
Kenneth F. Kiple and Kriemhild Coneé Cornelas (2000) to which 
several of our members contributed extensive essays. Kudos to 


you all! a 


“AMERICA 

















Poet of the Appetites 
The Lives and Loves of M.F.K. Fisher 





Joan Reardon (New York: North Point Press, 2004, $27.50) 
Elizabeth Riely 


Berre I thought of being a food writer myself, some 30 years ago I 
came across M.F.K. Fisher’s The Art of Eating, comprising five of her early 
books published in one volume in 1954. Her writing, especially in The 
Gastronomical Me (1943), can be so immediate and arresting that some 
scenes are indelible. The girl watching the ritual of her mother and 
grandmother putting up jams in their California kitchen; being called upon 
in her Dijon pension, as the young “Madame Fischer,” to help cope with 
the surexcitation sexuelle of a Czech student with her Nazi lover; a 
languorous Atlantic crossing on the Normandie with her adored but dying 
Chexbres (what kind of a name is that? )— 
these are a few such passages. 

Fisher’s facts are never quite clear in this 
literary genre somewhere between memoir 
and autobiography through food. Even the 
name with all those initials raises questions. 
Who is this person? Joan Reardon’s excellent 
full-length biography, the first, of Mary 
Francis Kennedy Fisher (1908-1992) answers 
some of these questions. 

The author writes that The 
Gastronomical Me is Fisher’s “most 
personally revealing book, yet it is also the 
most oblique.” There lies its power. Like 
those of the English food writer Elizabeth 
David, Fisher’s evocative images and moods 
leave me pondering. I have come back to her 
work at different stages of my own life to 
fresh discoveries in us both. There is 
something elusive about her prose, her 
persona, yet a contradictory insistence upon 
herself that Pve never quite understood. 

A member of the Culinary Historians of 
Boston, Reardon wrote previously on the 
trio of Fisher, Julia Child, and Alice Waters, 
published in 1994, During an interview in 
1987 for that book, Fisher asked Reardon to 
write her biography. “Nothing doing,” 
Reardon said recently, “no way while she was 
still alive.” But later on, Reardon said to a meeting of the CHB with Les 
Dames d’Escoffier on April 7, 2005, she felt that what she had written on 
Fisher in the trio book was “totally inadequate.” Over the decade that she 
spent on Poet of the Appetites, her title from a description by John Updike, 
she has reconsidered. 

The Fisher archive at the Schlesinger Library at Radcliffe offered a 
wealth of primary sources: correspondence with family, friends, lovers, 
literary agents, annotated books, and so on from a life lived large. “I was 
the first person to untie the strings on the bundles of papers,” she told us. 
Reardon retains a clear view of Fisher’s fiction and nonfiction, pointing out 
variant versions of an experience embroidered more as Fisher reused it. 

Among many surprises in researching this book, Reardon said that 
Fisher was “an extraordinarily unreliable narrator.” The biographer learned 
to check and recheck printed sources. She interviewed repeatedly those 
who knew her well, especially sister Norah, daughter Kennedy, and nephew 
Sean Kelly. “Kennedy was my mainstay,” she said, giving many interviews 
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and access to personal papers and artwork 
such as the cover portrait painted by 
Fisher’s second husband, Dillwyn Parrish, 
her “Chexbres” (the name of the Swiss 
village near their home). Halfway through, 
Reardon became aware of journals, “an 
enormously important cache of material” 
that Fisher kept periodically throughout 
her life, especially during crises. Here 
Reardon saw the disparity between the 
public and private woman, often depressed, 
hiding it from all those around her. 

Fisher grew up in the small town of 
Whittier, California, where her father 
owned and edited the local newspaper and 

her mother read voraciously. 
Eldest of four children, Mary 
Frances learned early that she 
enjoyed cooking for the creativity 
and attention it allowed her. She 
ų wrote too, needing a mentor to 
focus her energies. As a girl it was 
I often an English teacher in one of 
the many schools and colleges she 
attended, indifferent to other 
classes. Reardon tells us that the 
girl “was already well on her way 
to discovering that writing was a 
way to control reality, assume 
power, and, above all, please.” 

At Occidental College, she 
met Al Fisher, her first husband, 
who took her to France where he 
went to study literature in Dijon. 
In learning the language, she 
soaked up French culture and 
cuisine, and gradually her efforts 
at writing became more serious. 
As he became immersed in his 
work, she fell in love with Dillwyn 
Parrish, living with him in 





MEK Fisher at the Whittier ranch, 1938, Switzerland and then, as World 

taken by Rex Kennedy, her father. War II loomed, California. A 

The Schlesinger Library, Radcliffe writer and artist himself, she 
Institute, Harvard University 


found in him the mentor she 
sought, the structure and discipline she 
needed. But her happiness was destroyed 
by his rare and painful illness, Buerger’s 
disease; in 1941, in the face of its 
inexorable progress, he killed himself. 

In Consider the Oyster, published just 
after his death, and How to Cook a Wolf; 
ostensibly about cooking in wartime, but 
inwardly about emotional survival, she 
“gently folded recipes into stories,” 
Reardon writes. With their success, and 
publicity photos that revealed her good 
looks, she became a screenwriter at 
Paramount Pictures. During this time, her 


(continued on page 8) 




















Patience Gray 





Olivia Bell 


—— Gray, who died on March 10, 2005, aged 87, belonged to 
a generation of postwar cookery writers, which included Elizabeth David 
(1913-1992) and Jane Grigson (1928-1990), who brought 
Mediterranean cookery to British tables. For those who had traveled in 
France, Spain, Italy, or Greece before World War II, Patience Gray’s first 
book, Plats du Jour, was a welcome reminder of slow, simple meals 
enjoyed on holiday. Younger cooks, many who had never heard of 
coriander, were introduced to garlic, olive oil, pimentos, and other staples 
of the Mediterranean diet generally unobtainable for years. 

Gray was not bound by the strict conventions of her time. She was 
the second of three daughters of a Polish Unitarian minister, the son of a 
refugee rabbi called Warschavski, who had married a Lincolnshire farmer’s 
daughter. Gray’s father changed his name to Stanham when he joined the 
Royal Horse Artillery during 
World War I. Gray was brought 
up partly by an uncle and aunt 
in London, where she attended 
school and went on to study at 
the London School of 
Economics. Her continental 
travel in the 1930s included a 
“gap” year in Bonn and visits 
to Romania and 
Czechoslovakia. On her return, 
she began a career in 
journalism, curtailed by the 
outbreak of war when she 
became involved with a married 
man, Thomas Gray, veteran of 
the Spanish Civil War, who set 
up a counter-insurgency course 
for Home Guard members in 
London. Though unable to 
marry, they had two children, 
and Patience took his name 
legally. She lived with the 
children in a small, primitive 
cottage in the country south of 
London for the duration of the 
war, then returned to London 
to set up a research agency in 
the late 1940s. The agency was 
involved with the Festival of 
Britain in 1951, and in 
souvenirs for the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth a few years later. 

Plats du Jour was published in 1957 in a new format for a cookbook 
—paperback with line drawings by the then unknown David Gentleman. 
The recipes were provided by Gray’s friend Primrose Boyd, though Gray 
did all the writing. The theme was to show how a satisfying meal could 
consist of only one dish, accompanied by salad and followed by cheese 
and fruit. There are no recipes for intricate starters or desserts. 

Her approach to food is uncomplicated and practical: Make the most 
of what you have, and enjoy whatever is in season. “Many people live in 
far from modern homes and are cooking daily with possibly ancient but 
serviceable weapons.” A cook, however, needs to use whatever skills she 











possesses, since “between the written 
recipe and the finished dish there are 
many variables which determine its 
success: oil, rice, the heat source, freshness 
of ingredients, etc.” She enjoyed shopping 
for food in London, but was scathing 
about the quality of cooking generally 
found in English homes at the time: “One 
of the most pervading aromas of the 
English kitchen is that of boiling fish.” 
Things were managed better in 
Mediterranean countries: “Olive oil and 
wine both draw one out of the pedestrian 
path of Irish stew and shepherd’s pie into 
the realms of culinary invention and 
imagination.” Her meals were generally 
simple, but far from austere. One of the 
recipes in Plats du 
Jour was for duck 
cooked in crayfish 
butter, which 
required 12 live river 
crayfish. The book 
was well received, an 
inspiration to cooks 
who had perhaps 
traveled a little and 
wished to reproduce 
some of the meals 
they had enjoyed 
abroad. 

The following 
year, Gray won a 
competition to 
become editor of the 
new women’s page in 
the Sunday Observer, 
a left leaning weekly 
broadsheet. At the 
time, there was little 
consensus among the 
male editorial staff 
about what might 
interest women— 
perhaps new kitchen 
gadgets? Recipes? 
Home decoration? 
Gray was given a free 
hand and decided 
that what women really wanted was to 
learn. She produced articles about 
European art and design, architecture, and 
ideas. A new manager arrived in 1961, 
and Gray soon left the paper. She planned 
to become a textile designer, but soon 
met and fell in love with the Flemish | 
sculptor Norman Mommens. They lived 
together for the rest of his life, eventually 
marrying in 1994. He died in 2000. 








(continued on page 5) 





Patience Gray 
(continued from page 4) 


Mommens’s work took him to regions where marble was to be 
found—Carrara, Catalonia, the island of Naxos, and eventually Apulia in 
southern Italy, where they settled in an old farmhouse. These travels 
provided inspiration and material for Honey from a Weed, Gray’s 
masterpiece. 

In its introduction, Gray says that “Poverty rather than wealth gives 
the good things of life their true significance,” and she emphasizes this by 
subtitling her book Fasting and Feasting in Tuscany, Catalonia, The 
Cyclades, and Apulia. There are memorable descriptions of feasts enjoyed 
over the years, but discussion of the daily diets of Mediterranean farm 
workers shows how restricted their lives could be. It is no coincidence for 
Gray that the Christian fasting seasons—Advent and Lent—fall at times of 
the year when fresh food is scarce. On Naxos, for example, the fasting 
diet was reduced to “the consumption of haricot beans, lentils, rice, 
spaghetti, and weeds. The normal standbys—goat, lamb, pork, fresh 
cheese, eggs, and often fish, as well as olive oil, are eliminated.” The 
“weeds” she mentions are familiar plants—or their wild cousins—such as 
fennel and spinach, sorrel and chicory, but also include milk thistle, 
daisies, and marigolds. Some were eaten raw as salad; others were cooked. 
Local workers believed weeds were health-giving and ate a large variety 
each day. 

Methods of cooking have evolved to make the most of scarce fuel, 
and the implements are of traditional materials, iron and earthenware the 
most prevalent. Olive oil, perhaps the region’s most important food, is 
well described from harvest to consumption “. . . a household of two with 
a good many visitors consumes in a year at least 60 liters of olive oil, 
using it for cooking, in salads, and for conserving.” Honey from a Weed is 
more than a cookbook; it describes the life of a peasant farmer in 
conditions that have now almost entirely vanished. While there are one or 
two set pieces about individuals, Gray is reticent about Mommens. He is 
never referred to by name, but appears as “the man of stone” or “The 
Sculptor,” and the reader is left to guess how much he contributed to the 
household. An obituary mentions that he was a farmer who grew melons, 
tomatoes, olives, and grapes, and made his own oil and wine. 

Gray was a jeweler and silversmith and wrote what she called fascioli, 
little bundles or pamphlets on a variety of topics, which she sent to her 
friends over the years. They have been collected and published in a 
limited edition entitled Work Adventures Childhood Dreams. It is not a 
cookbook, though food is sometimes mentioned. One essay tells of 
meeting T.S. Eliot at a cocktail party; another her appointment to the 
Observer. In a description of Venice during the Biennale, she writes “the 
study of what human beings can do without is hardly begun.” In an 
introduction to this book she says, “I tried to pin down the elusive 
moment. . . [writing] is a recurring need to trap the moment which so 
easily slips away.” They are lively recollections, idiosyncratic and episodic. 

Minimalism was her creed. One cannot imagine her eating or 
drinking to excess, or worrying about what other people might think of 
her. She comes across in her writing as a happy, serene, and confident 
woman. One further work of hers will be published by Prospect Books, 
Devon, this autumn—Centaur’s Kitchen, a commissioned set of recipes 
for Chinese cooks on ships of the Blue Funnel Shipping Line sailing 
between Singapore and western Australia. ø$ 


Olivia Bell, a recently retired administrator for OxFam, learned to cook in 
France as a teenager and has kept up her interest over many years. 





Garlic 
(continued from page 1) 


medicine than cookery.” According to the 
Morgan Hill Times (7/23/04) of Gilroy 
and Morgan Hill, California, “Garlic came 
into disfavor in 19th-century American 
society because of its connection to poor 
immigrants coming over from Europe. By 
the 1940s, eating garlic bread or garlic- 
laden pasta was a sign of low class.” It is 
clear that this opprobrium was aimed at 
the Mediterranean and Jewish East 
European newcomers, whose cuisines rely 
on garlic as a primary seasoning. 

Perhaps it was the world wars and the 
return of cosmopolitanized GIs that 
sparked the garlic renaissance in the 
United States. Perhaps it was the 
assimilation of East European and 
Mediterranean immigrants into the middle 
class. Linda and Fred Griffith, in their 
cookbook Garlic Garlic Garlic, cite 
Harper’s columnist Russell Lynes as an 
important influence; in his post-World 
War II essays he linked cooking with garlic 
to a highbrow lifestyle. Certainly James 
Beard enthusiastically espoused the use of 
garlic, as did Julia Child. But the New 
York Times’s Craig Claiborne turned up 
his nose at such strong flavors, an attitude 
shared by many. The 1960 Ladies’ Home 
Journal Cookbook suggested putting one 
clove of garlic on a toothpick to flavor a 
soup dish or stew, a convenient means for 
locating and destroying the evidence. 
Elizabeth David’s A Book of 
Mediterranean Food (1950) has been cited 
as the beginning of the relegitimization of 
garlic in England. 

Another series of immigrant waves in 
the second half of the twentieth century 
further strengthened the position of garlic 
in America’s cuisines as African, Central 
and South American, and Asian 
newcomers brought their spicy foods. But 
it took California to make garlic an all- 
consuming passion. Since 1976, Alice 
Waters has held garlic dinners on Bastille 
Day at her renowned Chez Panisse. The 
Gilroy Garlic Festival was founded in 
1979 by farmers Don Christopher and Val 
Filice at the instigation of a neighbor who 
had heard about the garlic festival in 
Arleux, France, and thought California 
could do it better. The icon of garlic 
obsession is San Francisco’s Stinking Rose; 
all the dishes (except desserts, and even 
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Heron’s Flight at Matakana met his biographer, Mary P. English, who 


told me about his accomplishments. Her 





Mary Evans book was subtitled Victorian Naturalist, 
T. Mycologist, Teacher and Eccentric. 
ikanga is the Maori word for custom. Thus I introduce myself as Years later, with my American 
a New Zealander, from the land of Aotearoa, the Maori word for New husband David Hoskins, we decided to 
Zealand, “land of the long white cloud.” In so doing I pay respect to leave our jobs in urban Auckland to buy 
those who came before me. some land in the village of Matakana, 
I came to New Zealand from England with my parents soon after about an hour north, where David 


the Second World War. My father was a civil engineer contracted to build | wanted to plant grapes and make wine. 
the railway which carried logs from the vast Kaingaroa Forest to the mills | We chose a northerly slope and planted 





and ports of the Bay of Plenty. With the new friends we made in those classic Bordeaux varieties. Heron’s Flight 
remote villages of North Island we shared a vision of a new society, an is the name we gave our vineyard, after 
antidote to the horrors of war. My earliest memories are of vibrant the white-faced heron that immigrated on 
untamed bush settled by adventurous men and women, both indigenous its own from Australia. We had no 
Maori and fair-skinned Pakeha from Britain, Canada, and Poland, who experience in making wine, but David 
worked and played hard. had degrees in chemistry and philosophy, 
My and we both had 
mother, a faith in ourselves. 


reader and 
thinker, soon 
learned that 


After original 
plans of French 
grape varieties, we 


a woman’s have specialized in 
status came Italian Sangiovese 
from her and Dolcetto 
baking, grapes that suit 
preserves, our microclimate 
and sewing. better. We have 
My father also planted olive, 


cultivated a 
garden, while 
she kept hens 
for eggs and 
improving 
the volcanic 
soil. Poultry, 


fig, lime trees, and 
other orchard 
fruit, along with 
many of the plants 
I came to love in 
Kenya. Collecting 
heritage seeds 





beef, and interests us 
mutton were greatly, especially 
raised on food plants grown 
local farms. by early settlers in 
Living 40 New Zealand. In 
miles from The New Zealand Court at the London Exhibition of 1862 1996 we started a 
the town of café to serve light 
Rotorua on meals with our wine. The terrace off the 
a winding metal road, we tried to be self-sufficient. My father dining room and kitchen looks out on 
commandeered the copper vat we used to boil clothing. In it he brewed | our vineyards, over the Glen Eden River 
beer, one of his major food groups and a great social lubricant. Dad | and rolling hills to the sea. Our existing 
bought Mom a washing machine, but we didn’t always have electricity. | café is our home. The demand for seats 
When he finished the railway, we went to Kenya for a few years | had increased and we cannot cater for 
where he built roads in the Rift Valley. In that awesome ancient | many of the groups who wish to eat here. 
landscape, its population a mix of Africans, Arabs, and Indians, our We have plans for a new larger building 
community of European expatriots tried to preserve a semblance of surrounded by heritage gardens 
“home” by adhering to the conventions of tea and gin-and-tonic parties. containing examples of fruit and 
I absorbed African and Indian smells, tasted coconuts, guavas, and vegetables planted by successive 
pawpaw, and at formal teas with my mother sampled the best cakes Pve generations of settlers. The building, in 
ever eaten. I remember our food storage safe with its feet standing in tins | the New Zealand idiom, will sit lightly on 
of kerosene to discourage the ants. the land and merge with the hills. It will 
My great aunt Leila lived in Kenya where she owned a bookshop. also be sustainable in the use of energy 
Her father was Mordecai Cubitt Cooke, an English mycologist. Later I (continued on page 7) 

















Matakana 
(continued from page 6) 


within the building and in the materials used to build it. Our two sons, 
now in their twenties and still studying and traveling, support us through 
their labor. 

This project has led me to find out more of my own story. My great 
grandfather, Mordecai Cubitt Cooke, believed that he could find out 
everything he needed to know on his own. He was self-taught, 
prodigious in energy and endurance, and eclectic in his interests. 
Although he never came to New Zealand, he shared the spirit of 
exploration with many of the British who settled in this area. They 
planted everything and, in these fertile humid valleys, it grew 
exuberantly. 

Cooke made some important contributions to horticulture in New 
Zealand. First, his research and writing on fungi advised settlers to 
Australia and New Zealand on how to deal with the fungal diseases that 
attack our plants—including grapes—in this climate north of Auckland. 
His evocatively titled book, Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould (1865), tells 
the story; the problems he discusses are precisely those that David 
grapples with in our vineyard. 

Cooke compiled a catalogue of the exhibits from New Zealand 
displayed at the London Exhibition of 1862, 115 in all, but 
unfortunately with no descriptions or illustrations. His work must have 
satisfied the Commissioners: his next project was a similar but far larger 
catalogue for India. My search for a copy of Cooke’s New Zealand 
catalogue has so far frustrated me. I would like to see what the New 
Zealand Commissioners thought interesting enough to send to London. 
Even more, I wish to grow those same plants in my heritage garden at 
Heron’s Flight as part of my tikanga, paying respect to those who came 
before me, my literal and metaphorical ancestors. 

Cooke’s connection with Peter Lund Simmonds increased his 
understanding of the economic uses of plants. Anyone who tries to make 
a living from the land cannot fail to be interested in such a subject. 
Simmons, author of The Economic Products of the Vegetable Kingdom and 
The Curiosities of Food (Ten Speed Press’s facsimile edition, with an 
introduction by Alan Davidson, covered in the RCT Spring 2002 issue) 
was instrumental in Cooke’s appointment as compiler of the New 
Zealand catalogue and his subsequent career. The two went on to create 
The Scholastic Museum, and Cooke later worked with the Twickenham 
Economic Museum. The idea was to display objects carefully selected to 
illustrate specific points and labeled with accurate scientific descriptions 
and explanations. 

Reading Cooke’s autobiographical notes has left me delighted and 
amazed that I plan to use the same means, 143 years later, to share the 
exhibits Cooke catalogued for the New Zealand Pavilion at the 
Exhibition of 1862. When I was thinking about why people came to 
New Zealand, I realized that the two great exhibitions in London were 
an excellent lure for prospective immigrants. 

We have planted grapes, produced wine, and set up a little vineyard 
and café. Our next project is to establish a place where we can share the 
stories of how we, and others, came to settle in Matakana. We were 
drawn here to grow grapes and make wine, using elements of the ancient 
cultures surrounding the cycles of planting, tending, harvesting, 
producing, and presenting this member of the vegetable kingdom. Here 
we have created new traditions by its integration with Maori tikanga. 
Sharing stories with friends and guests over a table dressed with the wine 


and food gathered from this land is for us one of the greatest pleasures i in | 


the world. That is hospitality Kiwi style. ø$ 
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The Story of New England 
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Keith Siupeli and Kathleen Pregeruid 
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Ua to be that the authors of 
American food histories didn’t know food, 
didn’t know history, and especially didn’t 
know food history. This led to a lot of 
making things up. If sources were cited, 
they led to other books that made things 
up. This situation held from the colonial 
revival of 1876 until Karen Hess and the 
late John L. Hess published The Taste of 
America in 1977 and popped almost every 
balloon in the room. Since then, more 
serious culinary historians have emerged, 
but they have cautiously written studies of 
single foods, prefaces to historical 
cookbooks, books of recipes with short 
commentaries, or collections of diverse 
essays. Stavely and Fitzgerald deserve our 
respect for rising to the level of synthesis 
and for actually writing a full-length 
narrative history of 250 years, under the 
new rules which prohibit making things 
up. 

The authors, librarians, did lots of 
research which they footnote assiduously. 
They know food and have read cookbooks 
carefully and in sequence. They know 
history and have drawn especially useful 
ideas from the previous generations of 
British social historians, giving us a far 
better sense of the ideas and pretenses of 
the people who settled colonial New 
England. One of their most valuable 


(continued on page 8) 











Poet of the Appetites 
(continued from page 3) 


brother David committed suicide without warning, just before his first child 
was born. His undiagnosed depression revealed a tendency that ran through 
the family but one never discussed before nor barely afterward. 

Then in her mid 30s, Fisher had several love affairs in Hollywood, some 
of them fleeting. Pregnant, she promised her lover never to reveal his identity. 
Telling her family she was away on a secret mission for the government, she 
went into seclusion and wrote The Gastronomical Me. “The project,” writes 
Reardon, “can be seen as an effort to put the past into some kind of context 
before Mary Frances assumed the responsibilities of a single parent, an 
attempt to come to terms with her failed first marriage, her grief over the loss 
of her second husband and her brother, and her writing career.” 

She pretended that her new baby daughter, Anna, was adopted, 
believing that “reality was a flexible concept in life as well as on the page,” 
Reardon writes. In time people realized the baby was hers, but Fisher never 
fully faced up to the child’s needs as well 
as her own. Moving to New York City 
with baby and nurse to escape the turmoil 
and focus on her work, she immediately 
met the charming Donald Friede and 
allowed herself to be swept off her feet. 
Quickly she became his fifth wife and had 
another daughter, Kennedy, but, as the 
marriage failed to provide stability, they 
soon lived apart. 

As her daughters grew, Fisher was in 
perpetual motion, changing their schools 
and moving from one town to another. 
Extended sojourns in France provided 
material for her writing, not the continuity 
her children needed. Anna especially 
suffered; her wild behavior veered beyond 
adolescent rebellion into mental illness. Fisher seems to have ignored her 
daughter’s feelings. Again and again, even on her deathbed, she refused to 
reveal the name of Anna’s father. 

In her middle and later years, Fisher lived in Napa Valley as the 
California food scene was forming and in which she played an important part. 
A long relationship with Marietta Vorhees was mostly kept hidden; later she 
had an affair with Arnold Gingrich, writer and founder of Esquire. As old age 
and failing health precluded trips to France, her Glen Ellen home in Sonoma 
Valley became a magnet for foodies. Reardon, among the stream of visitors, 
saw how she played her center-stage role with consummate skill. 

Fisher continued to complete fiction and nonfiction projects about 
France, about Whittier, about old age, and to see new editions of earlier 
work. To devoted readers her scenes of people and places are drawn with 
dexterity. But to those closest to her she exaggerated the truth or made up 
stories altogether to seduce her audience, often hurting those close 
relationships. Clearly Reardon too finds this distasteful, but her task of 
“telling it as you see it,” she said in April, is what makes her biography so 
engrossing. 

“The central paradox of M.E.K. Fisher’s life,” she writes in her 
introduction, “is that the woman who made domestic life so sensual and 
intimate and made places come alive for her readers was also a self-absorbed 
and, unfortunately, at times a destructive woman. Writing about her life, I 
have found much to praise and much to blame. And it is all one.” 

Here she explains her title, Poet of the Appetites: The Lives and Loves of 
M.E.K.Fisher—especially the several and conflicting personae, the plural lives 
of her subtitle, all wrapped up in one. as E 
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America’s Founding Food 


(continued from page 7) 


insights is the extent to which foods were 
prestigious among white New Englanders 
when not obviously tied to the Native 
American heritage, and how corn and 
pumpkin cuisine tended to be under- 
documented because it was tarnished by 
association with the original inhabitants. 
By knowing social history, they are able to 
follow molasses, a critical “Boston” flavor, 
as it became a cheap flavoring, then fell 
out of favor because it was associated with 
slavery, to be revived at the end of the 
nineteenth century as an old-fashioned 
regionalism. 

Fortunately, there is still room for 
amateurs in food history; even writers as 
thorough as Stavely and Fitzgerald leave us 
room for argument. Here are my quibbles. 
First of all, the title, since they are sketchy 
on America’s real founding food, that of 
Native Americans. They could have used 
non-New England sources, such as the 
more than 100 maize recipes of the 
Iroquois recorded by Arthur Parker in the 
early twentieth century. All the corn cuisine 
recorded by early explorers and settlers of 
New England (and Virginia) was still in use 
by the Iroquois at that late date. The welter 
of Indian names for corn cuisine recorded 
by European settlers tends to confuse many 
authors, but untangling them with a full 
respect for the breadth of the Native 
“cookbook” is worth the effort. Although 
we now call both cracked corn and lye 
hominy “hominy,” the Indians knew the 
difference. Early European users of maize 
who didn’t know about lye hominy 
developed pellagra. 

Native Americans were not merely 
present throughout New England’s 
history; they were the domesticators of 
plants and animals, the developers of food 
technologies, and the pioneers for farming 
and wildlife management. Moreover, they 
did not disappear in 1620 or 1640 but 
have remained as co-developers of New 
England food. Some of the vectors through 
which Indian foodways reached white New 
Englanders are well-documented meetings, 
but others are the casually recorded trade in 
berries, forest products, and pelts; the 
shamefully neglected history of Native 
enslavement and indenture; the understated 
history of Native catering and cooperating in 
farming, fishing, whaling, and harvesting; 


(continued on page 10) 











Garlic 
(continued from page 5) 


some of those) contain garlic and plenty of it. The appearance of chicken 
with 40 cloves of garlic in the latest edition of the Joy of Cooking is a sure 
sign of the herb’s full rehabilitation. 


Varieties 

Garlics are of two general types—hardneck, with a central woody 
stalk ringed with one rank of cloves, and softneck, whose stem remains 
flexible even when dry, and which usually consists of two ranks—an inner 
row of small, irregular cloves and an outer row of larger ones. The 
hardneck varieties (Allium ophioscorodon or A. sativum var. ophioscorodon) 
are generally considered more choice in flavor, but, according to Jeff 
Hixon of G&H Garlic Farms of Littleton, NH, and Salisbury, MA, are 
more perishable and somewhat more difficult to grow. The rocamboles 
are the most popular, owing to their hardiness, flavor, and ease of 
peeling. Another much-planted type, porcelain garlic, is notable for its 
very large cloves, 4-6 per bulb, and pungent, rich flavor. The best variety 
for roasting is the purple stripe. When cooked in the oven, it becomes 
creamy with a soft fragrance. So-called Asiatic garlics are midway in 
texture, sweet but hotter than most softnecks in flavor. While growing, 
the varieties are distinguishable by flower stalk: rocamboles have a tightly 
coiled stalk that stands erect; porcelains grown in a pretzel shape; Asiatics 
have a short, drooping stalk; and purple stripes grow on a loose 270- 
degree coil. 

Softneck garlics (A. sativum) store better—up to a year—because of 
their tight bulb wrappers, and have a milder flavor. The so-called 
artichokes are the most common planted varieties, known for hardiness. 
The transformation of farming through warehousing and long-distance 
transportation has dictated that the softnecks make up the vast majority 
of commercially grown garlics, which are the mainstay of the famous 
farms of Gilroy, California, and, more recently, of the vast Chinese 
enterprises finding their way to the United States. 

There are other sources of garlic flavor. A staple in Asian kitchens is the 
garlic chive, a tuberosum. It has a pleasant green-onion flavor followed by a 
substantial garlic kick. So-called green garlic (the leafy growth of A. 
sativum, harvested before the bulb has begun to form) is often used in 
Chinese dishes as a substitute, occasionally mixed with a filler like mashed 
tofu to moderate its stronger flavor. Alice Waters has made it familiar both 
as a seasoning and vegetable. 

Wild garlics find occcasional culinary use, especially among proponents 
of foraged foods and heirloom recipes. The best known is the ramp or 
broadleaf garlic (A. usinum or tricoccum), which has a strong, distinct 
flavor prized in Appalachia and honored in its own annual festival in 
Richwood, West Virginia. 

Society garlic ( Tulbaghia violacea) is an unrelated plant, grown mostly 
as an ornamental, yet suffering from the fragrance emanating, from both 
flowers and leaves. Formerly it was used as a garlic substitute in numerous 
recipes, the perception being that it left no trace on the diner’s breath. 
Because it causes gastric distress in some eaters, it has fallen out of favor. 

Elephant garlic, a giant bulb sometimes weighing a pound or more, 
is not botanically a garlic but a kind of leek, variously referred to as A. 
ampeloprasum or A. scorodosprasum. It can be sliced and eaten raw in 
salads but shines as a vegetable when drizzled with butter or olive oil and 
roasted until tender. 


Growth 
Growing garlic is easy, the grower’s Bible being Growing Great 
Garlic by Ron Engeland, formerly of Filaree Farm. All one has to do is 





find a fertile, well-drained piece of soil and 
plop in the cloves root down in the 
autumn. In a few months shoots appear, 
only to die down in dormancy during the 
winter (in the case of hardnecks). In 
extreme climates there should be generous 
mulching because freezing damages the 
developing plant. In spring, leaves develop 
as well as the stalk or “scape,” which can 
grow to four feet high. Flowers develop 
into the “seed” heads, which are not 
actually fruit, since the flowers are not 
pollinated, but rather clones of the parent 
plant. In summer, the bulb grows to 
maturity, and the leaves dry out to 
become its protective covering, a signal 
that it is time to harvest. 


Storage and Cooking 

Although fresh garlic may be used in 
cooking, for storage of any length it must 
be cured in a cool, dry, well-ventilated 
place for two weeks to a month. 
According to Harold McGee, it is moist 
and mild at harvest, its flavors 
concentrating as it dries. After curing, 
hardnecks will store for several months, 
softnecks for nearly a year in a cool, dry, 
well-ventilated place. 

Jeff Hixon of G&H Garlic Farms 
plants in Littleton, New Hampshire, in 
September; Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 
October. He mulches with hay for the 
winter and harvests in July. In warmer 
climates, the plant life cycle is quicker, and 
spring garlic planting is not unknown, 
although those seed cloves must be chilled 
to induce an artificial dormancy. 

Garlic’s sulfurous flavor components 
are released by contact with air. When 
cooked whole, the flavor is gentle. The 
more the cells are disturbed, the more the 
flavor components oxidize and become 
pungent. Pressed garlic, which crushes 
most of the cells, is the most potent. 
Purists use a sharp knife to slice or mince; 
mincing produces a stronger flavor than 
slicing. Marcella Hazan says, “I don’t do 
anything that forces juice out of it.” On 
the other hand, some swear by garlic 
crushed to a paste with salt. 

Another variable is the heat level. 
When garlic is cooked at a high 
temperature so that it browns, the bitter 
and acrid components are heightened. 
Slow, moist cooking yields a milder effect, 
with blanching providing the gentlest 
result. McGee writes, “Blanching whole 
garlic apparently inactivates the flavor- 
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America’s Founding Food 
(continued from page 8) 


and the hushed-up facts of intermarriage. 

Although the authors have read many sources, they missed the group of 
scientifically measured New England maize recipes submitted to the London 
Royal Society in 1795 by the Tory Benjamin Thompson (later Count 
Rumford). They do not pay much attention to some books that nineteenth- 
century New Englanders actually cooked from, including many editions of 
Philadelphian Eliza Leslie’s 75 Recipes, Mary Cornelius’s The Young 
Housekeeper’s Friends (in print for almost 30 years with a major revision 
bracketing the Civil War), and the three major works of Maria Parloa (a native 
Maine-stater who cooked at a New Hampshire resort and was a model and 
teacher of Fannie Farmer). Occasionally they simply misread a source, as 
when they write that Mrs. Hale acknowledged that her 1841 recipe for 
dyspepsia bread “might better have been called ‘Graham Bread.’” What she 
actually wrote was, “This bread is now best known as ‘Graham Bread’ — not 
that Dr. Graham invented or discovered the manner of its preparation, but 
that he has been unwearied and successful in recommending it to the public.” 

In ten pages about johnnycake, they did not encounter, or chose to 
ignore, the argument that the name derives not from “journey cake” but 
from a Lancaster oat cake called jannock (a variant of gannock) or jonikin, 
although one source is Noah Webster’s dictionary; the OED has a citation 
for jannock from about 1500. 

In a detailed discussion of succotash, the authors describe the corned 
beef in nineteenth-century “Plymouth Succotash” as carried over from the 
New England boiled dinner. This ignores the interchangeability of corned 
beef and salt pork (sometimes stored in the same barrels) in nineteenth- 
century recipes for baked beans, succotash, and even boiled dinners. They 
view Amelia Simmons’s 1796 pumpkin-custard pie as an Americanization by 
comparing it to British apples pies, but not to British Marlborough pie (for 
which Simmons gives a recipe as “Marlborough Pudding”). When they get 
to Marlborough pudding/pie, they do not mention that it was a winter- 
spring pie, typically made from dried or preserved apples and custard. Their 
extensive and accurate discussion of New England Thanksgiving, home of 
pumpkin pie, does not mention that in colonial New England it was almost 
always a December holiday, because New England Puritans did not celebrate 
Christmas. 

There are other political themes in nineteenth-century New England 
recipes besides avoiding the Native. When the authors find saleratus (less 
likely to be sodium bicarbonate, as they state, than sodium carbonate, 
potassium carbonate, or potassium bicarbonate at the time) in Catherine 
Beecher’s recipe for Eastern Brown Bread, they do not note that using 
baking soda or powder was to avoid yeast for temperance reasons. That both 
Mrs. Hale and Miss Beecher added molasses to their brown bread, while the 
earlier Lydia Maria Child did not, is treated as the march of history. That 
may be so, judging by the sweet brown breads of today; but it is also possible 
that Mrs. Child was guided by thrift and abolitionism (all sugar products in 
the 1820s derived from slave labor), while Hale and Beecher were opponents 
of abolitionism (and were writing after British Caribbean emancipation). 

Some gaps are inevitable. In almost two pages about shad, the authors 
never mention its most salient feature—the many rows of persistent small 
bones. Nor its rich, herring-like flavor. And sometimes we simply disagree, 
as when they write that Mrs. E. A. Howland’s American Economical 
Housekeeper was “in great part plagiarized from Child.” 

But these are quibbles. America’s Founding Food will stand as a 
reference for another generation for anyone writing about New England 
food history. #* 

Mark Zanger is the author of 
The American History Cookbook (Greenwood, 2003). 








Garlic 
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generating enzyme and limits its action, 
so the flavor of garlic cooked whole is 
only slightly pungent, and sweet, nutty 
notes come to the fore.” Roasting, 
somewhere in between, produces more 
genteel though still robust flavors that are 
fashionable in restaurants. 

As an antidote to garlic breath, most 
authorities recommend chlorophyll-rich 
foods to counteract the pungency. Both 
the persistence of the odoriferous sulfur 
compounds (thiols) in the oral 
membranes and the generation of 
methyl /allyl sulfide from allicin in the 
digestive tract account for the long- 
lasting—6 to 18 hours—fragrance that 
emanates from the pores as well as the 
mouths of diners. McGee recommends 
raw fruits and vegetables after garlic or 
mouthwashes that contain strong 
oxidizing agents (e.g. chloramine). 


Garlic & Health 


The medicinal uses of garlic have 
almost as long a history as its culinary 
uses. Its effectiveness as a remedy is 
widely investigated in mainstream and 
alternative-medicine literatures. Current 
research is focused on its anticoagulant 
and anticholesterol effects, both touted 
loudly in the popular press and with 
similar but quieter enthusiasm in more 
scientific outlets. Two identified active 
components are allicin, which has a 
marked cholesterol-lowering effect that 
lasts up to 24 hours per dose, and the 
related methyl allyl sulfide, which, as well 
as being the major culprit in garlic breath, 
has documented antibacterial and 
antifungal effect. These effects are best 
enjoyed with frequent and copious use of 
the herb, so some people take the stuff in 
pill form. 

Yet the great reason to eat garlic lies 
in the life it brings to everyday meals. As 
Alice May Brock says in Alice’s 
Restaurant Cookbook: 

Tomatoes and oregano make it Italian; 

wine and tarragon make it French. 

Sour cream makes it Russian; 

lemon and cinnamon make it Greek. 

Soy sauce makes it Chinese; 

garlic makes it good. Ta 


Musician and writer Michael Loo has long 
been a garlic enthusiast, 
having cooked with copious amounts of tt 
for some forty years. 











Schlesinger Library 
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Radcliffe College reading room while 
presenting a fresh, modern style, it is 
decorated with portraits and 
sculpture from Schlesinger’s 
collections. Adjacent public areas on 
the second floor house a reference 
consultation area, microfilm and 
video viewing equipment, computer 
terminals for researching the on-line 
catalog, and other electronic 
resources, as well as the printed 
reference collection. Schlesinger’s 
reconfigured first floor houses the 
reception desk, visitor lockers, 
meeting rooms, and exhibit space where we can showcase the wide variety of 
materials in our collections. The staff-only areas on the third, fourth, and 
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| basement levels house staff offices, processing and conservation areas, and the 


book and manuscript stacks. 
The most frequently used culinary resources (both books and 
manuscripts) remain available on site and will be retrieved by library staff for 


| use in the Pforzheimer Reading Room on request. Other materials stored 





off site can be brought to Schlesinger in under 36 hours for use in the 
Reading Room. Requests may be made in person or by telephone/email. 
No appointment is necessary, but researchers are encouraged to contact the 
reference staff before their visits. The collections are fully browsable in the 
on-line catalog. Our wonderful reference staff is always available in person, 
by telephone, or by email to answer questions and assist with use of the 
collections. Schlesinger’s updated web site contains complete information 
and answers to “FAQs” about policies, hours, contacts, and research 
assistance at www.radcliffe.edu/schles/. 

The culinary collections here have not stood still even during 
renovations, with many exciting new purchases and gifts coming in. I hope 


| to spotlight interesting new acquisitions in future issues of the RCT. 


We extend a hearty welcome to anyone with an interest in the culinary 
field, and I look forward to getting to know the many wonderful members 
of this community. Ø$ 


Marylène Altieri is Curator of Books and Printed Materials, 


Schlesinger Library on the History of Women in America, Radcliffe Institute 
of Advanced Study, Harvard University. 





Emily Dickinson’s 
Special Christmas 


The Belle of Amherst, a one- 
woman play by William Luce in the 
voice of Emily Dickinson, opens with 
the following recipe for Black Cake: 


2 lbs. flour 

2 lbs. Sugar 

2 lbs. Butter 

19 eggs 

5 Ibs. raisins 

1, lbs. currants 

l pint brandy 

lI pint molasses 

2 teaspoons nutmeg 


5 teaspoons cloves, mace, 
cinnamon 


2 teaspoons soda 


114 Ibs. citron 


Blend sugar and butter. Add 
eggs. Blend dry ingredients and mix 
all together. Bake at 250 degrees for 
5-6 hours if using a milk pan and 
2% hours if divided into two tube 
pans. Black Cake can be eaten 
immediately or set aside for a month 
or two in an air-tight container with 
a ‘sober’ person pouring a couple of 
tablespoons of brandy on it once a 


week. s$ 





Membership and Order Form 

My membership to the Radcliffe Culinary Friends of the Schlesinger Library as 
checked below is enclosed. I also wish to contribute to help preserve, maintain, and 
expand the Schlesinger Library’s culinary collection 

O $35 Active Culinary Friend [J $100 Founding Culinary Friend 

| $10 Student Culinary Friend J $500 Radcliffe Culinary Patron 

(1 $50 Sustaining Culinary Friend L] $1,000 Radcliffe Culinary Benefactor 


J I/we will adopt a book for $50. 
L] I/we will adopt a book needing serious repair for $100. 
LI I/we will provide a fine new calfskin binding for a book for $250. 


Checks should be made payable to the Radcliffe Institute for Advanced Study. 


Name 











Address 





City State Zip 





Telephone 





Membership contributions are tax deductible to the extent allowed by law. 





I would like to become an active participant in 
the following: 

Q Program planning and development 

{J Collection development and preservation 
T Radcliffe Culinary Times 

D Other 











Culinary interests (i.e., general, professional, 
home cooking, research and writing, books, 
food and wine industries) 








Please return to: 

Radcliffe Culinary Times 

Schlesinger Library 

10 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-8647 











Dinner in an 1890s Mode 
Linda Cohen 





L 1890, ground was broken for the Hancock School in Lexington, 
Massachusetts, and the imposing brick structure was finished and ready 
for students in 1891. After nearly 90 years as an elementary school, the 
building was reconfigured into condominia in 1978. My husband and I 
became residents in 2003. 

In 2004, we attended a fundraiser for the Lexington Education 
Foundation called “Educated Tastes” and were asked to donate 
something for their silent auction. We came up with the idea of serving a 
dinner that might have been served in the 1890s in our age-appropriate 
building. Two groups of prospective diners got into a bidding war so we 
ended up serving two dinners, 12 persons at each, raising a total of 
$1,700 for the Foundation. 

Some research on the Internet revealed that the following food 
products were available in the early days of the Hancock School. 


1876 Premium Saltine Crackers 
1881 Pillsbury Flour 

1886 Coca-Cola 

1889 Calumet Baking Powder 
1889 McCormick spices 

1889 Pabst Beer 

1890 Lipton Tea 

1891 Del Monte canned fruit 
1891 Quaker Oats 

1892 Maxwell House Coffee 
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1893 Good & Plenty j 4 

1895 Triscuits 4 
1896 Michelob Beer Vicon zs 
1896 Tootsie Roll tte alll 





1897 Jell-O 


I checked out the Durgin Park website to see what they were serving 
in the 1890s. I also consulted an 1896 Fannie Farmer cookbook and some 
pamphlets that contained typical New England recipes from the turn of the 








century. Here is the menu we developed: 


Pre-Dinner Drinks 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 
Michelob Beer 
Wine 
Coca-Cola 
Appetizers 
Triscuits with smoked oysters or 
cheddar cheese 
Cheese canapés 
Salted almonds and peanuts 


First Course 
Corn Chowder 
Anadama bread, corn bread sticks, 
Premium Saltines 
Celery sticks, radishes, and olives 
Main Course 
Yankee pot roast with vegetables and 
potatoes 
Roasted beets 
Spicy Del Monte peach and orange 
Jell-o salad 


Desserts 
Indian pudding with vanilla ice cream 
Gingerbread with whipped cream 
Gran’s apple oatmeal pudding 
Beverages 
Maxwell House coffee 
Lipton tea 


At the end of the evening, our guests 
helped themselves to Good & Plenty and 


| Tootsie Rolls. * 


Linda Cohen has been a volunteer in the 
Lexington Public Schools for many years and 
more recently was a Special Education Tutor 
in Lexington’s Estabrook Elementary School. 
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